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Preface 



The No Child Left Behind Act, signed by 
President George W. Bush in January 2002, 
greatly expands the requirements for setting 
standards, testing students, and accountabil- 
ity based on these test results. It is an impor- 
tant and ambitious piece of legislation. 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) has 
strongly supported this expansion of the 
already growing standards -based reform move- 
ment. It believes that the use of quality stan- 
dardized tests can be an important element 
in efforts to improve achievement. ETS has 
an equally strong interest in the scope and 
quality of the implementation of the 
standards-based reform approach and, more 
specifically, in the implementation of the new 
Federal requirements. There are many ways 
to go wrong during implementation, and 
there is always a temptation to take shortcuts. 
The road ahead to a payoff from the new law 
is a long one, and care and perseverance will 
be essential. 

This report by Paul Barton reviews the 
experience of the last couple of decades on edu- 
cation reform, and the use of standardized test- 
ing during that time. It chronicles a story of 
success and achievement. But it also chronicles 
missteps, shortcomings, and incompleteness 
in implementation of all the elements of 
standards-based reform. Being aware of this 



experience will help inform the implementa- 
tion of the new Federal requirements. 

The report also addresses what is meant 
by full implementation of the standards-based 
reform approach. In doing this, it draws from 
the testimony given by Kurt Landgraf, Presi- 
dent of Educational Testing Service, last March 
before the House Committee on Education 
and the Workforce, addressing the reforms then 
being proposed by President Bush. Landgraf 
set forth criteria for the expansion of standards- 
based reform; at the present time, in most 
states, implementation falls considerably short 
of meeting these criteria. 

Obviously, ETS has a vested interest in 
how these matters play out. It is a testing 
agency, and it is also chartered to carry out 
research in education policy and practice. Its 
Policy Information Center tries to provide 
useful information to policy makers that can 
help them in their deliberations. 

Drew Gitomer 
Senior Vice President 
Statistics and Research 
Educational Testing Service 
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m the late 1980 s and early 1990 s y an 
energetic education reform movement infused the school curricula with challenging 
content and built a broad consensus about “content standards. ” 



The National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics (NCTM) led the way, defining 
a process to be emulated in other subject 
areas and in the states. Grants from the U.S. 
Department of Education sought to 
extend such work to science, history, and 
English. Today, a still energetic education 
reform movement is increasingly centered on 
standardized testing, where the terms ‘stan- 
dards” and “passing test scores” (for schools, 
students, and, increasingly, teachers) are 
often used interchangeably. A February 2001 
PBS show, The News Hour , featured four 



discussants on the subject of President Bushs 
proposal for testing every student in grades 
three through eight every year. Two opposed 
the testing proposal — and seemingly all or 
almost all standardized testing — for making 
important decisions, and two were emphati- 
cally for it and expressed no reservations about 
“high stakes” uses of such testing, such as mak- 
ing it the sole criterion of student promotion. 
It was almost a caricature of the state of the 
national education debate — Are you for or 
against testing? 
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